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THE PHYSICOMORPHIC CONCEPTION OF MAN? 


HE terms ‘‘anthropomorphie’’ and ‘‘anthropomorphism’’ 

are accepted in scientific and everyday language. They even 
have a certain aura of emotionalism about them. If I tell you that 
your conception of causality is anthropomorphic you feel hurt. I 
have not only stated that your concept of causality in some sense 
arose out of human self-experience; I have also expressed op- 
probrium: your conception is primitive. I imply that it should 
not be anthropomorphic. 

The terms ‘‘physicomorphic’’ and ‘‘physicomorphism’’ are ac- 
cepted neither in scientific nor in everyday language. As a matter 
of fact, the mere attempt to introduce them will elicit raised eye- 
brows. A concept may be physical or physicalistic, but to call 
it physicomorphic would introduce some vague connotation of dis- 
approval. And who but some old fogey whose mind still belongs 
to the pre-scientific era could disapprove of a concept being physi- 
eal or physicalistic! 

Here, then, is an old fogey who believes that (1) the terms 
‘‘anthropomorphic’’ and ‘‘anthropomorphism’’ have their exact 
parallel in the terms ‘‘physicomorphic’’ and ‘‘physicomorphism,”’ 
with or without opprobrium; (2) anthropomorphism has as sound 
a function to fulfill in understanding the universe as physico- 
morphism has in knowing it; and (3) an undisciplined growth of 
the one is just as dangerous to man as that of the other. It is with 
the first and especially with the last point that this paper is con- 
cerned.?, Physicomorphism, I shall try to show, has implications 
of a moral or existential nature, and the danger consists precisely 
in these implications remaining hidden. 


I 


In defining the term ‘‘anthropomorphic,’’ I shall naturally 
focus on what we mean when we call a concept anthropomorphic. 


1 A first version of this article was read, under the title ‘‘ Physicomorphism 
and Anthropomorphism,’’ at the meeting of the Western Division of the Ameri- 
ean Philosophical Association, University of Minnesota, May 5, 1950. 

2 For the second point cf. my paper on ‘‘ Knowledge and Understanding,’’ 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, to be published soon. 
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A concept is anthropomorphic, we shall say, if it refers to non- 
human beings in terms whose meaning is identical with, analogical 
to, or derived from that of terms whose proper and original sphere 
of reference is man’s experience of himself and other men, in 
short, human self-experience. For the purposes of this paper, we 
shall use the term ‘‘anthropomorphic’’ in a more restricted sense. 
It will denote for us all those concepts referring to physical events 
that are derived through a process of subtractive substitution from 
concepts originally referring to human self-experience. The con- 
cept of causality as necessary connection can serve as an instance of 
anthropomorphism, It is derived from man’s experience of him- 
self as producing effects by subtracting the idea that the effect has 
been produced by the cause and substituting for ‘‘production”’ 
merely ‘‘a necessary and real connection.’’ This concept is, then, 
anthropomorphic or, as we can also say, an anthropomorphism. 

However, ‘‘anthropomorphism’’ has still another meaning, one 
somewhat different from that of simply being the noun of ‘‘anthro- 
pomorphic.’’ It could, namely, designate a philosophical position 
according to which concepts should be anthropomorphic. This 
will become clearer, I hope, after we have explained what the terms 
‘*physicomorphic’’ and ‘‘physicomorphism’’ mean. 

Concepts of human self-experience such as pain, pleasure, are 
said to be reducible to, or translatable into, terms referring to 
physical events. These latter terms whose sphere of reference is 
physical events become physicomorphic when they are used with 
reference to human self-experiences. Hence, a concept is physico- 
morphic if it refers to human self-experiences in terms whose origi- 
nal sphere of reference is physical events. Thus it is physico- 
morphic or a physicomorphism to say that the statement ‘‘a bio- 
chemical event of & certain kind occurs at a certain time at a cer- 
tain place’’ means ‘‘I have a toothache.’’ 

‘*Physicomorphism,’’ besides being simply the noun of ‘‘ physi- 
comorphic,’’ may, however, have a more radical meaning. It 
could be applied to a philosophical position according to which 
concepts referring to human self-experiences should be reduced to, 
or translated into, terms referring to physical events. This is a 
perfectly plausible and acceptable position, if we add the limita- 
tion ‘‘for purposes of scientific research.’’ Such a position could 
perhaps better be called ‘‘physicomorphistic’’ than ‘‘physico- 
morphic’’; but the corresponding noun ‘‘physicomorphicism”’ is 
so awkward that it may be preferable to use ‘‘physicomorphism”’ 
in both ways, first as noun of ‘‘physicomorphic’’ and, secondly, as 
noun of ‘‘physicomorphistic.’’ 
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Here, again, the parallel with ‘‘anthropomorphism’”’ is obvious. 
As mentioned above, ‘‘anthropomorphism’’ may not only mean the 
noun of ‘‘anthropomorphic,’’ it may also mean a philosophical 
position according to which concepts should be anthropomorphic. 
And I do not hesitate to say that this position seems to me quite 
plausible and acceptable if we add a limiting clause: ‘‘for purposes 
of ‘understanding.’ ’’* - Bh) Ab 

The history of man’s physical conceptions is the story of their 
de-anthropomorphization. If there are any anthropomorphic con- 
ceptions left in the language of physics, they are only distant 
derivatives from the original conceptions that referred to human 
events. On the other hand, physicomorphism is relatively young 
and therefore radical. The process of de-physicomorphization has 
hardly begun yet. After two thousand years of watering down 
the naive and complete anthropomorphism with which human 
understanding of the universe began, we are now at the other ex- 
treme of a less naive, but equally complete, physicomorphism of 
scientific knowledge of the universe. Physicomorphism is ex- 
pressed most radically in the claim that propositions referring to 
‘‘mental’’ events are reducible to propositions referring to physical 
events. There are, however, numerous indications of a less radi- 
cal position which, without giving up its basic claim, believes itself 
to be able to make allowances for certain differences. This, in our 
opinion, is the beginning of a healthy process of de-physicomorphi- 
zation. <A notable instance of such incipient de-physicomorphiza- 
tion is the emphatic substitution of ‘‘translatable into’’ for ‘‘re- 
ducible to.’’ However, because the effect of this substitution on 
the work of the scientist, for example the psychologist, is practi- 
cally nil—he will have to be a behaviorist in the one case as well 
as the other—I presume that it will not be illicit to use the term 
‘*physicomorphism’’ both for reductionism and translationism. 

The awareness of the anthropomorphic character of physical 
concepts was, as we all know from the history of science and 
philosophy, rather difficult to achieve, and, correspondingly, the 
process of de-anthropomorphization was a very slow one. From 
animism to Plato’s ideas, from Plato’s ideas to Aristotle’s four 
causes, from the emphasis upon final and formal cause to the em- 
phasis on material and efficient cause, from this emphasis to the 
concept of real and necessary connection, how laboriously did 
thought and science proceed! How strong was the resistance to 
the last stages of the process that culminated in the complete 
elimination of all anthropomorphic residues in the modernistic con- 


8 Cf. the author’s article quoted above. 
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ception of causality : causality as a sequence of events in a physical 
system such that from a mathematical function describing the 
initial state of the system expressions could be deduced which could 
be verified (confirmed) or falsified (disconfirmed) by future 
events!* Physical necessity, the last residue of anthropomor- 
phism, was replaced by logical necessity plus ‘‘sequence of events.”’ 

The process of de-physicomorphization will probably be much 
faster than that of de-anthropomorphization, because our ‘‘sci- 
entific conscience’’ has become more sensitive and will permit no 
kind of dogmatism to rule longer than the moment in which we 
become aware of its being a dogmatism. The physicomorphist 
may shout till his lungs burst that, since causality means in the 
sphere of physics such and such a thing, causality will mean noth- 
ing else in any other science. Yet I am convinced that in the end 
the events themselves investigated in the various sciences and the 
unprejudiced, undogmatic attitude of research will force upon us 
the realization of different meanings of causality for different 
‘‘ontological’’ kinds of events. There is little doubt in my mind 
that the psychoanalyst, for instance, when he tries to change the 
behavior of his patient by changing the status of some very deep- 
seated beliefs, entertains, in doing so, a conception of causality that 
in no way can be reduced to what the positivist tells us it means. 


II 


The main task before us is to bring to the fore the decisional 
nature of physicomorphism. It is decisional in two closely re- 
lated respects. Firstly, it is decisional in that it appropriates the 
Greek decision about man, the decision that man is a rational ani- 
mal. This decision is a meta-rational decision. By this I do not 
mean an irrational decision prompted by the non-rational part of 
man, by emotions or instincts; I mean by it a decision for which 
in principle no reasons can be given because the giving of reasons, 
rational or irrational ones, is made possible by that very decision. 
That man decided to be rational is itself a meta-rational decision.® 

Secondly, physicomorphism is decisional in that it is a moral © 
theory, in the widest sense of the term ‘‘moral’’ in which it be- 
comes synonymous with ‘‘existential.’’ It involves a decision 
about man in the form of a self-conception of man which is apt to 

4As with any concept, this de-anthropomorphized concept of causality 
is formed by man and, it is argued, therefore anthropomorphic. This is a 
completely illicit use of the term. A concept is anthropomorphic with respect 
to its objective reference and not at all with respect to its subjective origin. 


5 For this concept of meta-rational decision cf. the author’s ‘‘ Philosophy 
and this War,’’ in Philosophy of Science, Vol, 10 (1943), pp. 176 ff. 
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change the style of human existence. In one word, physico- 
morphism is, or may become, a program of human self-realization. 

Being decisional in these two interconnected senses, physico- 
morphism can not be debated, like the theory of relativity or any 
other scientific theory, merely on the basis of empirical evidence, 
internal consistency, etc. It may be acceptable in every such re- 
spect—and yet unacceptable as a decision about man. This is the 
difference, or rather one of the differences, between a theory in 
philosophy and a theory in science. The unscientific character 
of philosophy is based on this moral, existential, or whatever you 
want, involvement and impact of philosophy, and even those of us 
today who desire to make philosophy scientific in the sense of 
limiting it to the analysis of the language of science, are not able 
to avoid this fate. Not only is this limitation of philosophy to a 
particular subject a decision made by man, it is above all a deci- 
sion made about man. A theory concerning scientific theories is 
more than a theory. It is a decision about theorizing man. 

In the remainder of the paper I shall try to clarify these 
statements. The positivistic conception of causality in its appli- 
eation to psychology will serve as an illustration of the general 
thesis that hypotheses or theories concerning man dre, or can be- 
come, programs of human self-realization. 

The positivistic conception of causality is, to repeat, predict- 
ability on the basis of a law which ideally is expressed as a func- 
tional equation. Causality means nothing but a sequence of 
events plus logical necessity. This, we are told, is what it means 
in physics and what it should mean in any science, however distant 
from reaching the ideal of functional equations psychology, history, 
and similar sciences may be. 

Supposing that we accept this analysis of causality for the 
natural sciences. Supposing, furthermore, that we accept the 
positivistic conception of what any ‘‘true’’ science, any truly sci- 
entific science ought to be and that, on the basis of this conception 
of science, we permit the psychologist to become a physicomorphist 
and to conceive of his subject-matter in terms of physical events. 
We have, then, been made to accept a certain general hypothesis 
concerning man. Man is to be conceived, at least for purposes of 
scientific investigation, as a sequence of (behavioral) events. Here 
as anywhere else it is the regularity in the sequence of events plus 
logical necessity, which gives the meaning of causality. 

Recently, the physicomorphist has permitted himself to intro- 
duce terms such as dispositional properties which would have been 
anathema, I believe, to the more radical early representatives. 
While this is another welcome indication of the beginning process 
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of de-physicomorphization, it changes very little with respect to 
the basic conception of man entertained by physicomorphists and 
physicomorphic psychologists. And it is this basic conception of 
man which interests us here. 

The physicomorphist will, of course, shake his head at so much 
wilful ignorance. Has he not asserted a hundred times that his 
only interest is in the language of science and that he says nothing 
about the nature of man or any other scientific subject-matter! 
It may suffice at this point to make him admit that ultimately his 
conception of philosophy as critique of the language of science is a 
true child of the Greek conception of man as rational animal and 
that, in this sense at least, his philosophy implies a conception of 
the nature of man. Later on, I shall point out why I believe that 
the disarming modesty with which he limits himself to an analysis 
of language is Tartuffean in scope, if not in character. 

In conceiving man as a sequence of events, the physicomorphist, 
I submit, has made a decision about man, about you, about me, 
about the style of every man’s existence. And this for the simple 
reason which yet is so difficult to grasp, the reason, namely, that 
a theory about man is apt to alter man. 


. . every application of the law of causality to the will of the individual and 
every information gained in this way is itself a motive acting upon the will, so 
that the result which is being looked for is continually being changed. Hence 
it would be a complete mistake to attribute the impossibility of forecasting the 
subject’s actions on purely causal lines to a lack of knowledge which might be 
overcome if the individual intelligence were suitably increased. Such an in- 
ference is analogous to the process of ascribing the impossibility of simul- 
taneously determining exactly the position and the velocity of an electron to 
the inadequacy of our methods of measuring. The impossibility of foretelling 
the subject’s actions on purely causal lines is not based on any lack of knowl- 
edge, but on the simple fact that no method by whose application the object 
is essentially altered can be suitable for the study of this object.¢ 


Planck stresses the point that the methods applied in these non- 
physical sciences necessarily alter their object. My emphasis is 
different from Planck’s. I could imagine that psychology and the 
social sciences develop methods whose application leaves the ob- | 
ject unaltered. Even so, the theories which we would develop on 
the basis of these methods would alter the object; or rather, in 
entertaining these theories and in holding these beliefs we our- 
selves are altered. In the field of human facts and events theories 
concerning them can produce the facts that verify the theories. 

This is the main point of my argument. I should like to en- 
large upon it and compare different beliefs with respect to the ef- 


6 Planck, Philosophy of Physics, p. 80. 
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fects they have, or can have, upon their objects and upon those who 
entertain them. The kind of belief that interests us most consists 
of beliefs entertained by man about himself; beliefs, that is, in 
which object of belief and believing subject coincide either par- 
tially or totally. For purposes of confrontation we shall begin, 
however, with a belief in which the object-about is a non-human 
being. 

‘“‘T believe that this is a table.’’ The belief has no direct ef- 
fect upon the thing which I believe to be a table; but it may have 
effects upon me. I may behave towards the thing in certain ways 
which would have been excluded if I had believed it to be a chair. 
And indirectly, namely, through my actions engendered by my 
belief, the thing itself may be affected. In any case, this belief has 
had, or could have had, observable effects upon me. However, can 
we say that it has changed me? The unsophisticated and, I believe, 
ultimately correct answer is no. I am the same person before, dur- 
ing, and after the actions which were the effects that the belief had 
upon me. 

We turn now to beliefs that man entertains about himself and 
begin with a group that in all important respects is still very close 
to the preceding one. This group is made up by beliefs concern- - 
ing human facts on a merely biological level. Such is, for ex- 
ample, the belief that I have two big toes. Not only does the fact 
that I have two big toes remain unaffected by my believing it; the 
belief itself seems to be normally without any psychological impact 
upon me. It may, in certain situations, engender actions such as 
cutting their nails. But.on the whole I would say that entertain- 
ing the belief or not entertaining it, being prompted to action or 
not being prompted by it, leaves me in the same sense unchanged 
as did the belief that this is a table. 

However, there are beliefs concerning biological facts whose 
psychological impact can go much deeper. This is the case when- 
ever the biological fact believed in is relevant to the social status 
or the more important interests of the believer. ‘‘I believe that I 
have blond hair.’’ The fact itself that I have blond hair can in no 
way be affected by my believing that I have blond hair. But 
under certain conditions the entertaining of this belief may have 
more or less strong psychological effects upon me, and what seemed 
at first glance a merely biological fact receives the status of a social 
fact. If I live in a race-conscious society and become race-conscious 
myself I may take the fact of my having blond hair as an indica- 
tion of my racial background and be filled with pride or self- 
contempt concerning it. I am not sure that this psychological im- 
pact of the belief is strong enough to permit me to say that I am no 
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longer the same afterwards. There is no doubt, however, that the 
fact itself of my having blond hair remains what it was, a brute 
fact. 

Even more striking is the impact of beliefs concerning biologi- 
cal facts on the believer in those cases where the facts believed in 
are generated by the belief. Any doctor can cite examples of 
somatic facts produced by beliefs concerning them. The belief 
that I have ulcers may cause ulcers. Actual impotence may be the 
effect of believing oneself impotent. And the thought of having 
high blood pressure may change normal blood pressure to high 
pressure. 

Here we have come very close to what I would like to call the 
existential impact of a belief. Beliefs that have existential impact 
usually are, or imply, a self-conception of man. ‘‘St. Francis 
is my ideal of a human being.’’ It can hardly be said that this 
belief has, or can have, any effects upon St. Francis. But it has, 
or can have, effects upon me. In certain situations I would behave 
quite differently if I did not believe that St. Francis is my ideal 
of man. Even if there is only a moment’s hesitation before I en- 
gage in an action contrary to that ideal, the belief has had its ef- 
fects. Has it changed me, or could it have changed me? I think 
it must be admitted that such beliefs can considerably change him 
who entertains them. Step by step I can translate the ideal into 
actions and thus St. Francisize myself, and this process will be the 
smoother the less resistance it finds in the ‘‘natural’’ tendencies 
of my person. But smooth as the process may be, at the end I am 
no longer the same person I was at its beginning. I have changed. 

Similarly, the belief that I am an American (and my beliefs 
with respect to what it means to be an American) are apt to make 
me an American, or to make me more American. The belief is, or 
can be, productive of effects upon me which make this belief come 
true. The facts that make the belief true are being engendered 
by the belief itself. This is what I would call the existential im- 
. pact of a belief to distinguish it from the practical and psychologi- 
cal effects. A self-conception of man is being realized in the ex- 
istence of man. 

Somewhere in the middle, between a belief concerning a brute 
fact and a belief that holds before me what I should be or how I 
should behave, are beliefs such as ‘‘sex is at the bottom of our 
behavior’’ or ‘‘wars are imperialistic means to expand markets.’’ 
It may be true to a certain extent that sex is at the bottom of our 
behavior and that wars are imperialistic means, but by acknowl- 
edging these beliefs as true principles we are apt to create the facts 
that verify them to an ever increasing degree. Such theories are 
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more than merely scientific theories. They change man’s self- 
conception and thereby man’s existence. No scientific theory con- 
cerning non-human facts can have this existential impact. In 
other words, such theories are much less statements of fact than 
decisions. Although they may have the character of scientifically 
testable statements, they can have effects upon man which make 
them come true even though their truth was at best partial before 
the belief was entertained. In entertaining these beliefs we make 
ourselves live as if it were a fact that sex is the basic drive and war 
an imperialistic tool, and thus we create the facts that verify the 
statements. . 

The result of this analysis of beliefs entertained by man about 
himself can be summarized in the following way: 


(1) There are beliefs concerning human facts or events which 
are in no important respect different from beliefs concerning 
physical events. The beliefs concerning these facts have no effect 
upon the facts themselves, and have, or can have, effects of only 
psychological and/or practical nature upon him who entertains 
these beliefs. ; 

(2) Beliefs which are, or imply, a self-conception of man, pro- 
duce, or can produce, the facts that verify them. The truth of 
such a belief consists in the belief making itself true by engender- 
ing the actions through which this self-conception is realized in the 
existence of man. This we have called the existential impact of 
a belief. 

(3) In between the first group of beliefs which have no effect 
upon the facts that verify them, and the second group which pro- 
duce the facts that verify them, is that group of beliefs which have 
at least some basis in brute fact and yet at the same time are apt 
to produce facts that may increasingly verify them. 


For the purposes of this paper, only the beliefs that have ex- 
istential impact are relevant. I would like to single out one par- 
ticular group, namely, beliefs concerning the nature of man in 
general. When they become rationally articulate these beliefs take 
the form of definitions: ‘‘Man is a rational animal.’’ When they 
become emotionally articulate, they take the form of metaphors 
such as: ‘‘Man is made in the image of God.”’ 

Consider a belief such as ‘‘man is a rational animal.’’ Is there 
any doubt that in thus defining man Aristotle, and the Greeks 
altogether, meant to say that this is what every man, simply as man 
and quite apart from individual differences, really is, a rational 
animal? But is there any doubt that in thus stating what man is, 
they did much more? They started the whole trend toward ever 
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increasing rationalization of the human animal. They not only 
stated what man is, but they set a program of human self-realiza- 
tion. They made a decision about man, a decision which gained 
the strange status of what I have at another time called a “‘peri- 
conscious horizon’’ within which two millennia of human history 
have moved. And the other basic decision expressed in the 
metaphor that man is made in the image of God is, too, both a de- 
vice of expressing what men felt man to be and at the same time a 
decision involving a whole history of human self-realization. 

Definitions and metaphors of this kind, intending to express 
what man is, become much more than definitions and metaphors. 
They grow into decisions about man, into programs of human 
self-realization, into peri-conscious horizons that form the abiding 
substance of the ever changing course of a culture. It is up to the 
historian and sociologist to explain why certain definitions have be- 
come such abiding horizons while others have disappeared with 
less traces left on man than the winds have left on the waters of 
Lake Minnetonka. I suppose that personal enthusiasm as much as 
the readiness of a community to recognize its deepest aspirations in 
the words and actions of an individual, the propitiousness of the 
occasion as well as the total constellation of political, social, and 
economic factors must all work together for one definition or one 
metaphor to become the substance of the ages to come. But it is up 
to the philosopher to insist upon the double-faced character of all 
statements concerning the nature of man; to insist that this is a 
basic ‘‘fact’’ about human facts, namely, that expressions con- 
cerning what man is are at once decisions about man; that man 
becomes what he believes he is—within the limitations mentioned 
above. ; 

The responsibilities of scientist and philosopher that accrue 
from the awareness that statements concerning man may grow 
into history-making decisions about man are grave. This is an 
issue we will not discuss here. Neither can we go into the thorny 
problem concerning the self-reference of our main thesis. If the 
basic fact about human facts is that propositions about man are at 
once decisions about man, then this very proposition has at once 
the impact of a decision. 

I return to physicomorphism to apply to it the result of our 
reflections. 

Avoiding the reductive fallacy of old-fashioned ontological 
materialism and embracing what might facetiously be called logi- 
cal materialism, the physicomorphists of today assert that all state- 
ments concerning mental events can either be reduced to, or trans- 
lated into, statements concerning observable behavior. And these 
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statements, in turn, can be reduced to, or translated into, terms 
defined in physics. Thus the methods used in the sciences concern- 
ing man would in the main be able to follow those standards, the 
adherence to which has brought enormous success to the natural 
sciences. In the end, the formulation of laws of human behavior 
would be achieved and the-predictability of human behavior on the 
basis of these laws would bring under rational control a sphere 
of nature that has so far eluded it. Man’s power over nature 
would reach its climax in man’s rational control of himself and 
society. 

I do not want to question the possibility, nor even the desira- 
bility, of this Brave New World. Within the horizon of the 
Greek decision about man and within the equally decisional hori- 
zon of mathematics as the ideal of human knowledge, this final 
subsumption of the whole universe and everything in it under the 
concept of functional equations that permit extrapolation—or 
whatever else you may formulate as the essence of law of nature— 
is perhaps the supreme achievement into which the rational roots 
of Western culture have blossomed—or withered. 

Yet it remains a puzzling historical paradox that a development 
which begins with the Greek conviction of the divine nature of 
reason in man should end with the conception of man as a sequence 
of behavioral events. The physicomorphist may assert to his 
heart’s content and his conscience’s calm that he asserts nothing 
about man himself, but only about the language of the sciences 
concerning man. Common sense will rightly not let him get away 
with this hypocrite sophistication and will understand him to as- 
sert that man is nothing but a sequence of behavioral events. In 
whatever harmlessly logical form the thesis of physicomorphism is 
presented, it is more than a theory concerning the language of 
science. It can not help becoming a definition of the nature of 
man. 

If the sciences, and theories concerning the sciences, were as 
esoteric as abstract art, one could be satisfied and consider 
physicomorphism a harmless pastime, without major effects on man 
and society. During the last three centuries, however, science has 
become the most important factor in the formation of our world 
view, replacing religion, art, and philosophy. It still takes a long 
time before new scientific theories are sedimented. into ingredients 
of the world view entertained by everyday-man. How many cen- 
turies were needed in the process of making John Doe’s world 
Copernican and Newtonian? What matters is not the time con- 
sumed in the process, but the fact of the process itself. Today’s 
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scientific theory will be, tomorrow or a century from tomorrow, 
common credo. 

Physicomorphism, harmlessly beginning as a theory about the 
language of psychology, will mold psychology in its image, and 
once psychology has been convinced that its subject-matter can best 
be studied behavioristically, John Doe himself will begin to con- 
ceive himself as a sequence of behavioral and ultimately physiologi- 
cal events plus, perhaps, dispositional properties. 

The behavioristic conception of man, however justifiable it may 
appear from the viewpoint of the development of a ‘‘sound’’ 
psychology, is apt to become, like any such conception of man, a 
decision about man, a program of human self-realization. But it 
is not only apt to become such a decision. Under the enormous 
and ever-increasing impact of science upon man’s conception of 
himself and his world, it is actually bownd to become a program 
of human self-realization. 

It is in this sense that our central contention must be under- 
stood: physicomorphism has existential or moral implications. As 
a theory concerning the language of science it has had and is hav- 
ing a great influence upon the sciences themselves. The sciences, 
in turn, have shaped, and are shaping, man’s conception of the 
nature of man. Such a conception, as we have seen, is productive 
of facts that verify it, and thus physicomorphism will finally be 
translated into a general style of human existence. 

The main task of the paper was to bring to the fore these ex- 
istential implications of physicomorphism and to make us aware 
of its decisional character. Further we can not go. Here the 
border is reached which we can never avoid whenever we engage 
in such problems, the border where we would have to enter the 
frightening field of the meta-rational. For where in the field ac- 
cessible to reason can be found the ‘‘reasons’’ that justify this or 
any other basic decision concerning the nature of man? 


Watrter CERF 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 





INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM! 


HE questions submitted by UNESCO for discussion by philos- 
ophers concern not only the nature and aim of individual 
freedom, but also the nature and aim of philosophy itself. In 


1 This article is based on a contribution to the discussion on freedom 
sponsored by UNESCO in connection with the Third Interamerican Congress 
of Philosophy, Mexico, 1950. The questions posed were formulated by the 
organizers of this discussion and are related to the general ‘‘inquiry into 
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our times it is of urgent and decisive importance to develop a 
philosophy that is not merely the result of individual freedom, but 
its guarantee; a philosophy that expresses the spirit of freedom, 
but at the same time serves to invigorate and acknowledge this 
spirit and to safeguard its foundations. 

(1) Is there a. legitimate distinction of quality or degree be- 
tween the freedom of philosophers and that of other men? The 
answer might be in the affirmative, if philosophy were a science 
or a specialized and technical discipline limited necessarily to a 
body of experts, for whom other men would be not subjects but 
objects. In this case philosophers might, within the bounds and 
organization of their own technique or discipline, enjoy a privileged 
freedom, a freedom which would be denied to the non-philosophers, 
since they would be mere objects, instruments. of knowledge, ex- 
perimental guinea pigs for philosophers. Leaving aside for the 
time being the obvious (but still disconcerting) question of what 
body (state, church, party, corporation of philosophers) should 
bestow upon a given man the moral and juridical status of a 
philosopher and grant him the entailed freedom, we must ask our- 
selves the far more important question of the criterion that such 
a body should follow in granting this privileged freedom. If this 
criterion is founded upon certain political, religious, or philosoph- 
ical ideas, philosophical freedom would be denied not only to the 
non-philosophers but also to the philosophers themselves to whom 
it should be guaranteed, since they would be primarily and pre- 
judicially obliged to uphold these ideas, and would be selected 
accordingly. If, on the contrary, the criterion used for the selec- 
tion of those to whom philosophical freedom should be guaranteed 
is that of freedom itself (and this in fact is the only criterion, if 
freedom is truly to be guaranteed), if, that is to say, the philos- 
ophers are chosen not for any ideas they may hold but only inas- 
much as they freely philosophize, then the freedom to philosophize 
must be acknowledged for every man, and any distinction of 
quality or degree will be abolished. Philosophical freedom is for 
every man or for no man, because every man should be able to 
philosophize. The claim to a privileged freedom on the part of 
philosophers would be equal to a surrender of their own freedom. 
Is this surrender possible? 

(2) In what measure is the philosopher’s individual freedom 
conditioned by his philosophical activity? The question forces 
freedom’’ which UNESCO is conducting; since they constitute a convenient 


basis of analysis, they are retained here to give structure to this article. 
This is a translation from the Italian. | 
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us to consider again the nature of philosophy. If philosophy were 
a technical discipline, restricted to a limited number of affairs, 
without any possible influence upon the attitude assumed by the 
man who professes it towards life, towards the world, and the 
concrete problems that concern him, a philosophical activity could, 
perhaps, to a certain extent, be independent of the individual free- 
dom of the philosopher. But philosophy never has been and never 
could be constricted within these narrow limits. To philosophize 
is to search for wisdom, a wisdom that intends to direct human 
life and to give it a total and unified character in all its aspects. 
Every philosophy tends to clarify, uphold, and guarantee a certain 
attitude of man towards himself, towards other men and the 
outer world; and therefore it is founded upon the possibility of man 
to avoid fixed, traditional attitudes—of any kind—to criticize them 
and to be free of them. This possibility is individual freedom 
itself. To philosophize is essentially and constitutionally an act of 
freedom. Where there is no freedom there is no philosophy. 
To philosophize means to choose one’s own attitude towards life 
and the outer world; and this choice is freedom itself. It is true 
that in some historical periods, such as in medieval Scholasticism, 
philosophy was actually confined to the investigation and interpreta- 
tion of the human significance of a truth that was already estab- 
lished and revealed from above. But it is also true that such 
inquiry is genuine philosophy only if, and inasmuch as, its in- 
terpretation of revealed truth is free, and permits various attitudes 
and meanings. If, and inasmuch as, the interpretation of the 
revealed truth is peremptorily established by any authority what- 
soever, there can be no philosophy. Philosophy and individual 
freedom coincide essentially. A philosophizing that is not an act 
of freedom does not modify in the least man’s effective perspec- 
tives; it can not be differentiated from non-philosophy. However 
technically elaborate a philosophy may seem, or apparently re- 
stricted to the comprehension of a limited number of persons, it 
always has the character of a commitment on the part of the 
philosopher who professes it, and of an appeal, a helping hand, 
an incitement, to other men to seek by it, through it, or perhaps, 
against it, their own way and their own perspectives. 

Here we perhaps have the most urgent task of contemporary 
philosophy: to proceed to the clear acknowledgment of its es- 
sential connection with individual freedom and to posit this 
acknowledgment as one of the foundations of its technical elabora- 
tions. But to do this, philosophy must abandon a nineteenth- 
century romantic presupposition, with all its implications and sug- 
gestions. This presupposition dominated the two most important 
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manifestations of its time—idealism and positivism. It assumed 
that man and his history are the actualization of an Infinite 
Principle, with sundry names (Absolute Reason, Self-Conscious 
Idea, Infinite Spirit, Humanity, the Unknowable) but whose es- 
sential trait is to be infallibly actualized in man, and to guarantee 
the necessary progress of his historical tradition. Romantic philos- 
ophy has an irrepressible tendency (typically evident in Hegel and 
Comte) towards doctrinal and political absolutism. The romantic 
philosopher does not speak as a man to other men, but in the 
name of an Infinite Principle that makes him infallible, and in the 
presence of which any disparity of opinion, belief, or attitude 
can not and must not exist. The romantic philosopher condemns 
as waywardness and error any appeal to freedom that is not a 
mere adherence to the truth he expresses. If contemporary philos- 
ophy is to become conscious of its essential coincidence with in- 
dividual freedom, it must definitely abandon these romantic 
categories and look for its historical precedent in the Enlighten- 
ment. The philosopher of today can not pretend to be the voice 
of the Infinite or the Absolute, and he can not, in the name of this 
pretension, limit or jeopardize the freedom of others. He is a free 
man who speaks to other free men, awakening them to their own 
freedom. And he does not pretend to teach or to direct; he 
only wants to make available to everyone a certain fundamental 
enlightenment concerning man and the world, that he himself owes, 
to a large extent, to the work of others. Philosophy is a dialogue 
among free men; and its fundamental task is to confirm and to 
guarantee the freedom of this dialogue. 

(3) Can a philosopher take a stand on practical issues in con- 
crete social problems without betraying himself as philosopher? 
If philosophy is itself free, being the decision to take a conscious 
and responsible attitude towards the world, then its primary task 
is to confirm and consolidate this freedom. Since freedom is for 
philosophy both a first principle and an ultimate aim, a philosopher 
as such must be vitally interested in all those problems whose solu- 
tion may, directly or indirectly, confirm or menace freedom. In 
problems such as these, he must take a position in the interest of 
philosophy itself. And here we are not dealing with a private or 
particular interest, restricted to a limited number of privileged 
persons; because every man should be able to philosophize. The 
philosopher is morally obliged to take a position in such cases as 
these, by and for his own work; and this work is justified by 
the fact that in it there comes to light and actuality the native 
right and duty of every man: the right and the duty to choose one’s 
own attitude towards life and to be responsible for this choice. 
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Anything that may call into question, diminish, or threaten phil- 
osophical freedom will affect similarly any human being in his 
fundamental right and duty, and hence in all other rights and 
duties founded upon this one. This establishes the moral obliga- 
tion of the philosopher to take a position in certain concrete social 
questions that may affect his own opportunity to philosophize. 
Obviously, it does not decide whether he should take part in the 
activities of any specific party, or of any practical phase of social 
or political life. Such a participation is not a philosophical prob- 
lem, but a question of practical possibility, that can not be solved 
once and for all. Undoubtedly, a philosopher may take part in 
active politics or in the life of some party without losing his own 
independence of judgment and criticism; and in this sense such a 
participation may not be a rejection of his own work and mission as 
a philosopher. On the other hand, it might limit the efficacy and 
import of his own work by raising the suspicion that the interests of 
his party or the expedients of political life may have had some 
weight in directing his own development. But in any case this 
is a question of limit and degree that should be dealt with in re- 
spect to particular situations. The moral obligation of the philos- 
opher to take part in concrete political and social questions should 
be restricted to those that concern his philosophical task as such: 
the defense of freedom, and of its effective practice—this practice 
being precisely the act of philosophizing. Thus the philosopher is 
morally obliged to an extremely determined attitude in defense 
of what may be called the strategic institutions of freedom, i.e., 
those institutions that, in the historical form of our present society, | 
guarantee the effective practice of freedom, such as freedom of 
thought, of conscience, of the press, and those institutions and 
juridical norms that render them concretely possible. And the phi- 
losopher is equally morally obliged to an attitude of decisive and 
complete refusal towards any discrimination (of race or of condi- 
tion) that is not based upon man’s free and responsible choice of his 
own attitude in the world. 

(4) Can philosophy contribute to peace and understanding among 
men? It can do so, and therefore it should; but this does not mean 
that it will, and even less that it must necessarily do so. The most 
that can be said on this subject consists in establishing the condt- 
tions that render philosophy’s work and mission possible, and in 
throwing into relief the moral commitment that these conditions 
imply. The conditions have been outlined above. The first is the 
radical, complete, and relentless rejection of the romantic pre- 
supposition that dominated a large part of nineteenth-century 
philosophy. The philosopher must not consider himself as the 
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voice of the Absolute or of the Infinite; and he must not consider 
other men as identical with himself and with this voice, or as 
otherwise unreal and insignificant. Every man must be able 
to philosophize: and this means that every man philosophizes 
as a man, as a finite creature, and not as the vehicle of the Infinite ; 
it also means that his philosophizing is an incessant summons to 
the import of his relations with other men, and that these relations 
must allow them in turn to philosophize. The co-existence of philos- 
ophizing individuals thus becomes a criterion of philosophy itself. 
Since each jndividual must be able to philosophize, the philosophy 
of each single man (i.e., his attitude towards life) must not render 
impossible or deny the philosophies of other men. This establishes 
the possibility of an unending philosophical dialogue among all 
human beings: a dialogue in which professional philosophers take 
part with no other privileged title than that of making available 
to everyone certain technical means of expression and of clarifica- 
tion that may be useful to all. 

The second condition, which derives from the first, concerns 
more specifically philosophical technique: the elaboration of phil- 
osophical categories that render philosophy possible as a dialogue 
among free men. A dialogue can not presuppose the uniformity 
of the persons who take part in it, nor their eventual unification 
or identification. The category that presides over a philosophical 
dialogue (and the ordered co-existence of persons in the world) 
is not that of the identity, but of the otherness, of people; and each 
must find his responsibility and his limit in his own right to 
freedom. The philosophical elaboration of the category of other- 
ness, in this sense, is essential for the sake of the possibility of 
understanding between men. This identification is denied or 
rendered impossible by any attempt to reduce human beings to a 
uniform standard, by the elimination or denial of their otherness. 
Otherness itself, once it is acknowledged as the foundation of the 
possibility of mutual human understanding, renders any antecedent 
or uniform standard of political or civil society impossible, and 
it opens the way to a free investigation of more harmonious modes 
of co-existence. > 

If peace is founded upon understanding between men, a philos- 
ophy that complies with the exigencies outlined above certainly can 
contribute to peace, I believe, because these exigencies define the 
conditions of all possible understanding between men. I can not 
foretell with certainty whether philosophy will follow this course. 
What I can say with certainty is that personally I imtend to follow it. 


NicoLa ABBAGNANO 
UNIVERSITY OF TURIN 
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Husserliana. Gesammelte Werke. Epmunp Husseru. Band I, 
Cartestanische Meditationen und Pariser Vortraége. Heraus- 
gegeben und eingeleitet von S. Strasser. xxxi+ 244 pp. 
Guilders 10. Band II, Die Idee der Phinomenologie, Fiinf 
Vorlesungen. Herausgegeben und eingeleitet von Walter 
Biemel. xi+93 pp. Guilders 3.90. Band III, Ideen zu einer 
reinen Phinomenologie und Phinomenologischen Philosophie. 
Erstes Buch, Allgemeine Einfiihrung in die reine Phinomeno- 
logie. Herausgegeben von Walter Biemel. xvi+ 483 pp. 
Haag: Martinus Nijhoff. 1950. 


From the publication of his classic work, the Logische Unter- 
suchungen in 1900-1901, until his death in 1938, Husserl was con- 
stantly at work on the general principles of phenomenology or 
concrete phenomenological studies, and almost always worked with 
pen in hand. The result was that close to 45,000 pages of unedited 
manuscripts accumulated, which the Archives-Husserl, under the 
able direction of Professor H. L. von Breda of the Institut 
Supérieur de Philosophie at Louvain, is now sorting, sifting, 
collating, and, in some cases, preparing for publication. There 
were first a series of writings that Husserl intended for publica- 
tion, though for one reason or another they had not been 
brought out. Then there were voluminous lecture notes, many 
of which were considered worthy of publication, and then there 
were Husserl’s philosophical monologues, some of them intended 
for possible lectures, which Professor von Breda regards as al- 
most unique in philosophical literature. It is understandable 
that the keepers of the Archives should have decided to. begin 
their series of Husserliana with the first class of manuscripts, 
yet the choice will disappoint some readers. The three volumes 
published so far show the development of the radical method of 
‘‘reduction’’ and the consequent shift to transcendental ideal- 
ism, and they present the texts with admirable care and ac- 
curacy, with notes about alternative versions of difficult passages 
and many other aids to scholars, but unfortunately no new 
developments of phenomenology beyond what is already known 
are presented. Some students of Husserl will regret that the 
series did not begin with some of the concrete analyses, such 
as those presented in his lectures in the “twenties, for this 
would have shown the power and application of the phenomeno- 
logical method, the principles of which were already in print. 
The proof of the method would then have been seen in the suc- 
cess of its applications, as was that of the Logische Unter- 
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suchungen. On the other hand, those who have an exacting 
interest in the development of Husserl’s thought and in the 
adoption of reduction and idealism will be gratified by the 
choice of the Archives-Husserl. 

If chronology or the order of increasing maturity is fol- 
lowed, we will have to discuss Volume II first, then Volume III, 
and finally Volume I. The five lectures comprising Volume II 
were delivered in Géttingen in 1907. The year before Husserl 
had passed through a severe intellectual crisis. The stand- 
point of the Untersuchungen was no longer tenable and he had 
nothing lucid to take its place. In his despair, the editor re- 
lates, he felt that he could not truly live until he had worked 
out the general plan and method of a ‘“‘Kritik der Vernunft.’’ 
Confronted with momentous problems and tormented by waver- 
ing doubts, he says in a memorandum dated 1906, ‘‘Ich muss zu 
einer inneren Festigkeit hin kommen.’’ Husserl’s new posi- 
tion which emerged from this crisis is set forth for the first 
time in the five Géttingen lectures under review. It owed much 
to Kant, whom he had been studying diligently, but unfor- 
tunately the lectures give no idea of the extent of the agreement 
or disagreement with Kant. Indeed, from now on, Husserl, as 
if fearing that comparisons would obscure the radical originality 
of his method, made few references to other philosophers; and in 
sharp contrast to creative workers in science, who are obliged 
to be social, depended on his own findings alone. The new posi- 
tion was not only an appropriation of Kant’s transcendental 
analysis, but also an adoption of Descartes’ method of sys- 
tematic doubt, though with many implied (if not stated) reser- 
vations in both cases. It was also a fundamental break with 
the Untersuchungen. By 1907 Husserl came to realize that 
the ‘‘descriptive psychology’’ carried out in that work had be- 
come only a fragment of his new program of transcendental 
phenomenology, the latter being, he said, a ‘‘Wesenslehre der 
Erkenntnis a priori’? from which all empirical relations and 
positings were rigorously excluded. The analysis of the rela- 
tions between act, meaning, and object, which took up so large 
a part of the Untersuchungen, and reached such a peak of ex- 
cellence in the last volume, would continue in the new phase of 
phenomenology, but would be linked from now on with the prob- 
lem of transcendental constitution. Eventually everything in 
consciousness was to be understood as constituted by the tran- 
scendental ego. The five lectures of Volume II represent there- 
fore a big turning-point, mark the advent of the radical method 
of reduction, transcendental idealism, and subjectivism. The 
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topics discussed are also among the favorite themes of Husserl’s 
later writings, viz., the difference between the natural (scien- 
tific) and the reflexive (philosophic) point of view, the knowl- 
edge of essences, categorial givenness, the reduction, the consti- 
tution of various modes of objectivity, and so on. The constitution 
of temporal consciousness, which received brilliant treatment in 
other Gottingen lectures of this period, but would be improved 
upon in later formulations, is also touched on in the last lecture. 
Although the topics are given’ a much better exposition in sub- 
sequent writings, the book is important as a record of the philoso- 
pher’s progress, and the editor takes pains to indicate the exact ad- 
ditions and corrections Husserl made in the original manuscript. 

The first volume of Ideen zu einer reinen Phinomenologie und 
Phinomenologischen Philosophie was first published in 1913, and 
an English translation by Boyce Gibson, Ideas, appeared in 1931. 
The Archives-Husserl decided to reprint it in order to eventually 
present all three volumes of this work, the last two of which have 
never been published, as a unitary whole. The reprint of the first 
volume contains numerous corrections, additions, and textual 
criticisms which Husserl, in working over the book from 1913 to 
1938, had seen fit to insert. All the changes in the original text are, 
when possible, incorporated into the new text, but where they oc- 
cur is always made plain in an appendix, and the meticulous stu- 
dent can learn here a great deal about Husserl’s method of work 
and the seething problems and doubts which underlay his terse, 
often oracular style. Husserl’s critical remarks on the text are 
presented in a series of supplements which are of considerable 
interest. Improving his account of our knowledge of essences at 
one point, for example, Husserl distinguishes between a material 
and a formal way of regarding the relation of essences. The rela- 
tion between genus and species (e.g., red and crimson) is based 
upon the determinate quale, but whenever we abstract from the 
‘‘eontent’’ of essences, their relations become formal. In a man- 
ner reminiscent of the scholastic doctrine of transcendentals, he 
states that what essences have in common is something formal: 
“*Das Wesen des Wesens ist also nicht im selben Sinne Wesen wie 
das Wesen schlichthin’”’ (p. 384). At another point the old dif- 
ficulty of ‘‘second intention,’’ which not long ago troubled Witt- 
genstein and Russell, crops up, and Husserl summons phenomeno- 
logical resources to deal with it. Another supplement raises a 
strong objection to the whole first section of the Ideen, entitled 
‘“Wesen und Wesenserkenntnis’’ (a brilliant train of analyses 
involving the eidetic reduction as contrasted with the highly de- 
batable transcendental reduction). Can it be assumed without 
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discussion, Husserl ‘asks, that all existents are ordered under 
highest genera or ‘‘regions’’ on which the sciences are to be 
founded? What he implies is that the unity of the world which 
the sciences assume can not be certified by eidetic intuition alone, 
but requires a deeper foundation in pure givenness from which all 
assumptions and prejudices, including the ontology of the logician, 
have been eliminated. The series of supplements to the Ideen thus 
point ahead to the high maturity of the reduction method in 
Formale und Transcendentale Logik (1929) and Méditations 
Cartésiennes (1931), and show the need for the genetic reduction 
to founding experiences in original givenness, which is elaborately 
developed from 1929 on, but especially in Erfahrung und Urteil 
(1939). If we compare the Untersuchungen with the Ideen, and 
the Ideen with later works, the gain in circumspection, and sophis- 
tication of a sort, is very obvious, but there is also a loss, and many 
of Husserl’s followers, while agreeing to the need for deeper foun- 
dations, refused to follow the master in his strategic retreat to 
radical subjectivity and transcendentalism. 

Husserl had originally intended to rewrite the Untersuchungen, 
and to make necessary corrections, in the light of his new concep- 
tion of method achieved in 1907, but when the extent of his break 
with the past became clear, he decided that what was needed first 
was a general introduction to phenomenology. The first volume 
of the Ideen, which we have been discussing, was designed to serve 
this function, and it bears the sub-title, Allgemeine Einfiihrung in 
die reine Phainomenologie. The other two volumes of the Ideen, 
which contain specific studies and applications, were written in 
the following years but, as we have noted, were never published, 
and the editors of Husserliana have wisely decided to bring them 
out in later issues of the series. 

The first volume of Husserliana, like the other two, is impor- 
tant chiefly as a chapter in the history of ideas. It contains the 
lectures delivered by Husserl at the Sorbonne, in the Amphi- 
theatre of Descartes, in 1927, in their original wording, the so- 
called ‘‘Pariser Vortrage,’’ and the German text of the Médita- 
tions Cartésiennes, the French version of which was published in 
Paris in 1931. The French translation, though competent, had 
never satisfied Husserl, and the German version now available 
succeeds in clarifying a number of doubtful passages. The Medi- 
tations are the result of elaborate reworking, correction, and 
amplification of the Pariser Vortrage, and constitute perhaps the 
best introduction to the later phase of phenomenology. The latter, 
however, are much easier to follow and, as the editor, Professor 
Strasser, suggests, might well be read first as a preparation for 
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the more difficult involvements of the Meditations. In the Pariser 
Vortrdge, also, one catches better the undercurrent of excitement 
as Husserl stood before a distinguished French audience and, 
in a maneuver hardly equalled in philosophical diplomacy, named 
René Descartes the spiritual father of the new German philosophy, 
a philosophy programmatically broad and exact, intended as the 
scientific basis for all the sciences: In it the method of the great 
French philosopher, its incompleteness and bias for over-all deduc- 
tion, would be corrected, but its fundamental aims would be ful- 
filled. Coming so soon after the war, this testimonial made a con- 
siderable impression, and once phenomenology became known in 
France it continued to exert a strong influence. 

Volume I of Husserliana also contains a hitherto unpublished 
table of contents of the Paris lectures prepared by Husserl, ex- 
tensive textual notes and additions, and a set of comments on the 
Meditations by Professor Roman Ingarden. The notes not only 
exhibit the ceaseless travail of Husserl’s method, but also the im- 
portant part that his assistant, Dr. Eugen Fink, could play in re- 
thinking and rewriting the first four Meditations. Ingarden’s 
comments added to the text of the Meditations shortly before the 
French edition appeared also show the valuable contribution that 
philosophical associates could make. When, for example, Husserl 
announces his aim of providing the sciences with an absolute foun- 
dation, but adds that it is a ‘‘provisional assumption’’ and that 
we do not know at the beginning if, or how, it can be realized, 
Ingarden remarks that this aim itself must be motivated, or 
grounded. What is naively assumed here is ‘‘the idea and value 
of an absolute foundation.’’ He concludes that ‘‘one must have 
already carried out the transcendental-phenomenological reduction 
if one is to understand it.’’ For Ingarden, therefore, the problem 
of the beginning becomes an almost hopeless riddle, which it might 
be fair to put as follows: How can you build absolute foundations 
unless you have absolute foundations to build on? (Fortunately 
this is a problem which ‘‘naive,’’ empirical philosophy does not 
have to face.) With regard to Husserl’s ‘‘habitualities’’ of the 
self, or ego, Ingarden makes a somewhat similar point. In the 
Ideen the self had been an empty Quellpunkt of its acts, but in the 
Meditations the self acquires habitual characters which persist, 
while its fleeting experiences are tossed off and cease to qualify it. 
Thus if I become convinced about values x or action y, I am now 
the self convinced of x or y (even though my conviction may 
lapse) henceforth forever, i.e., with respect to the duration of the 
conviction. Even if I fall asleep I remain a was or am convinced 
self, whereas my experiences, you might say, are only what I 
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have had. Ingarden now puts the question: ‘‘ Are the habitualities 
mere intentional correlates of systems of united, interconnected 
experiences, or do they exist in an absolute sense?’’ If, as in 
the latter case, they are transcendent of experiences, their existence 
would be as doubtful as that of other transcendents. Such an 
outcome would be thoroughly unsatisfactory. Nor is Ingarden 
content to return to the standpoint of the Ideen which does not 
admit the absolute existence of the self’s habitualities. The only 
alternative solution is that they are somehow constituted, but it is 
not at all clear what the constituting acts could be. And if such acts 
could be identified, they themselves would have to be constituted, and 
so on ad infinitum. Starting out with the sound idea that the self 
has a nature, that it is something more than its experiences, and 
that it is somehow constituted in experience, Husserl’s a prion 
method quickly runs into conundrums. Either the habitus is an 
admitted fiction or a doubtful transcendent, and either it is not 
constituted or there is an infinite regress. It would be too much to 
claim that child psychology and the psychology of attitudes and 
other dispositional traits could now completely resolve or avoid 
these problems, but it does seem they might help. Of course, the 
possibility of infinite regress may have to be considered by any 
school of explanation; it becomes vicious only when something has 
to be or have an absolute foundation. 

The Meditations is certainly one of Husserl’s most subtle and 
exciting books, especially the last Meditation which deals with 
solipsism and the intersubjectivity of monads. But it will be re- 
garded as one of his most valuable contributions only if one be- 
lieves that the transcendental reduction was a step forward. 
While this is the main theme of the Meditations, it plays no part in 
the Untersuchungen, in the first half of the Logik, nor in large 
sections of the Ideen, and it is there, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
that one finds Husserl at his best. Although the transcendental 
reduction is often regarded as the touchstone and chief distinction 
of Husserl’s philosophy, it will be remembered that phenomenology 
was also defined as the science of intentionality, and it may be that 
in time, when certain trends in modern psychology have become 
clearer, the extended analysis of the intentionality of experience 
will come to be regarded as the most original and consequential 
phase of this philosophy. Another original feature of Husserl’s 
work, which marks him off from many modern philosophers, is the 
program of explaining complex modes and types of experience in 
terms of simpler founding experiences. Although this is to be 
sharply distinguished from genetic psychology, there is no neces- 
sary incompatibility. If some experiences can be shown to be so 
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related, whether by analytic or synthetic a priori relations, so that 
one experience could not occur unless another had occurred, no 
empirical psychologist could object. Husserl’s teeming ideas and 
earnestness have, directly or indirectly, influenced many psycholo- 
gists and other scientists, who do not accept his basic method, just 
as if he were one of the very greatest philosophers. The Archives- 
Husserl is to be congratulated on its laborious efforts to bring to 
light his full scope and significance. 
V. J. McGiu 
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The Infinite in Giordano Bruno. With a Translation of his Dia- 
logue, Concerning the Cause, Principle, and One. Swney 
GREENBERG. New York: King’s Crown Press. 1950. Pp. 203. 
$3.00. 


This is a useful book, especially for its clear translation of 
Bruno’s Concerning the Cause, Principle, and One, which perhaps 
should be read before the author’s excellent commentary on this and 
the book On The Infinite. Of these dialogues, dated 1584, the first 
is in that redundant and Rabelesian style we are more apt to as- 
sociate with Bruno, but what follows is as cool a piece of logical 
dialectical reasoning as any Scholastic ever produced, with its refer- 
ences to Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, Avicenna. Only the great, but 
not one orthodox Christian. But here are also David of Dinant, 
and Avicebron, that imaginary philosopher made out of fragments 
of Gabirol. In these latter we find the supreme medieval heresy 
which turned Aristotle upside down, with Matter at the top of 
things differentiating itself into Forms at the bottom. One is re- 
minded of the student bull, ‘‘Mind is matter in so low a form as 
to be unrecognizable.’’ So we find Matter, the inner Principle of 
things, turning here from the passivity of Aristotelian potentiality 
into its modern semi-popular usage, as something substantial with 
active potentialities of its own, ‘‘the promise and potency of all 
earthly life,’’ as appears in our own day in naturalistic writers like 
Santayana. One can see how Spinoza found in Bruno a confirma- 
tion of views he had already arrived at. Bruno’s Infinite One is 
perhaps less original, linked with Philo and Plotinus, but with a 
clear distinction between the intensive infinite of the ineffable, all- 
powerful One, and the extensive Infinite of the many worlds, where 
he went beyond Copernicus. It may be that Bruno did Galileo and 
the new science a disservice, by making its Scholastic enemies so 
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clearly aware whither this sort of thing might be leading. Of 
course all of Bruno is not contained in these metaphysical works, 
his empiricism, his ideal of infinite striving, his monadism, but what 
is here present makes Bruno a metaphysical thinker to be reckoned 
with. 


H. T. C. 


(another note on the same book) 


Mr. Greenberg has rendered a great service to those interested 
in sixteenth-century Italian thought not only in his essays on Bruno 
which preface this volume but also by his translation of the dialogue 
on the cause, principle, and one. The expository essays discriminate 
carefully between Bruno’s use of certain stock terms and the 
usage of his predecessors. They analyze his chief ideas and to 
a certain extent locate them in the history of thought. In spite of 
Bruno’s bombastic style and far from lucid expository methods, 
his influence in the later Renaissance was very great. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Greenberg will continue his work in this field and 
provide English readers with other translations, for it is hardly 
likely that many people will make effort to read these works in the 
original languages. 


G. B. 


The Rationality of the World. Greacory Dexter Watcort. Dis- 
tributed by Barnes & Noble. New York. 1950. 64 pp. 75¢. 


This modest brochure sums up the mature conclusions derived 
from forty years of college teaching. It defends the thesis that 
there are but five ‘‘legitimate’’ meanings to be assigned to the 
rationality of the world. They are: (1) my own rationality, follow- 
ing Descartes; (2) the world is a cosmos, not a chaos; (3) reason 
permeates the entire world; (4) the world is intelligible; and (5) 
the cosmic processes are worthwhile. The overlappings of some of 
these meanings are obvious. The first three meanings are held to 
be ‘‘valid’’ by the author, who regards the fourth as ‘‘suspect,’’ 
and the fifth as no better than half-established at best. Professor 
Walcott recognizes that ‘‘the real heart of this fifth meaning of 
‘rationality’ discloses itself in the field of the inorganic.’’ We 
may find the cosmic processes worthwhile, but are we ourselves 
worthwhile? Can the inorganic be said to have ‘‘value’’ for the 
inorganic, in the sense that hydrogen is valuable to oxygen? The 
temptation is strong to allow evidence gathered with respect to 
the first four meanings to have cumulative force in inclining us 
toward an acceptance of the fifth. “ Many thinkers will balk at any 
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such logic. Professor Walcott writes in the true philosophic vein, 
raising fundamental questions in an undogmatic spirit of inquiry. 
H. A. L. 


La mia prospettiva filosofica. NicoLa ABBAGNANO, ANTONIO BANFI, 
Feuice Batraeuia, Gustavo BonTaDINI, JULES CHarx-Rouy, E. 
PaoLto Lamanna, Louis LAVELLE, Enrico OpocHEeR, UMBERTO 
Papovan!, MicHete F. Sciacca, Luiat StTeranini, ERMINIO 
Troito. (Universita di Padova, Seminario di Filosofia; Sezione 
Veneta dell’Istituto di Studi Filosofici.) Padua: Editoria 
Liviana. 1950. 253 pp. 10001. 


This collection of philosophical autobiographies originated as a 
series of twelve lectures delivered (two in French, the rest in 
Italian) and discussed about a year ago at the University of Padua 
under the joint auspices of its Seminario di Filosofia and the 
Sezione Veneta dell’Istituto di Studi Filosofici. Lack of space 
prevents us from going into each of the Confessiones Fidei; all we 
can do here is present a panoramic sketch of the volume as a whole. 

As should be expected from such a symposium, there is no 
positive stand shared by the twelve men. This in itself, of course, is 
empirical proof of the debatable character of philosophic thinking. 
Nevertheless, it is pretty clear that all the men are against 
naturalism as a philosophy—which is really no surprise when one 
considers the tremendous influence of Croce and Gentile on the 
previous generation in Italy. But what is even clearer is that 
all of them in turn are against the Croce-Gentile brand of neo- 
idealism. 

As to what divides the twelve men themselves, the telling dif- 
ference seems to lie essentially in the attitude they take towards 
existentialism—all of which points decidedly to the change of in- 
tellectual climate in present-day Italy. In this connection three 
attitudes are discernible. One, like Abbagnano’s esistenzialismo 
strutturalistico, defends the existentialist point of view; the second, 
like Sciacea’s spiritualismo cristiano, attacks it; the third, like 
Chaix-Ruy’s essentialisme existentiel, attempts to reconcile it with 
the essentialism of classical philosophy. 

P. R. 
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George L. Bird; Frederic E. Merwin, editors: The Press and 
Society. A Book of Readings. Revised. New York: Prentice- 
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and Society.’’) xiv+ 655 pp. $5.00. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


At the annual meeting of the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association held at Northwestern University, May 
3-5, 1951, the following officers were elected: President, Richard P. 


McKeon ; Vice President, Philip B. Rice; Secretary-Treasurer, Wil- 
liam H. Hay, (University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin) ; 
new member of the Executive Committee, Bertram Morris. 





The New Mexico Philosophical Society met on May 5-6, 1951, at 
the University of New Mexico to discuss ‘‘Objectivity and Subjec- 
tivity in Art, Politics, and Science.’’ Seven speakers participated in 
three panels: ‘‘Can Art be Objective?’’ Edward Abbey, William 
Kommers, Edward Harty; ‘‘Is there an Ethics of World Politics ?’’ 
Miguel Jorrin, Frederick Irion ; ‘‘ Does Science Give us an Objective 
World?’’ George L. Williams, Richard J. Runge. Officers elected 
for 1951-1952: Lisle Hosford, President; Hubert G. Alexander, 
Vice-President ; Archie J. Bahm, Secretary-Treasurer. 





